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WHICH FORM OF GOVERNMENT IS MOST CON- 
GENIAL TO THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM? 


Wuen the Jews are taunted with apathy and supineness to 
the political state of the country in which they reside, by 
those who are seeking for a plea to deny them civil rights 
—as did the Bishop of Oxford and his brother-zealots; when, 
on the other hand, we are reproached with ultra-democratic 
opinions and violent republicanism by those who are seeking 
a pretext for incapacitating us from actively sharing the 
discharge of public duties in the state—as did the Standard, 
Herald, and the conversion organs, envious of the distinction 
which the Jews on the continent attained during the recent 
political convulsions; the Jewish organ of the press dare not 
remain silent, and is bound to state clearly and openly 
“which Form of Government is most congenial to the Spirit 
of Judaism.” 

The Mosaic laws clearly recognise the principle of mon- 
archy in the Jewish polity. ‘‘ Thou shalt in any wise set him 
king over thee whom the Lord thy God shall choose” ( Deut. 
xvii. 15); but by no means makes that form of government 
compulsory or indispensable. The passage preceding this 
injunction distinctly shows that monarchy is but optional 
and voluntary, for it says, ** When thou art come into the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shait dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set a king over 
me, like all the nations that are about me”—then follow the 
laws for the election of that king. From this it is evident 
that the appointment of a king depended upon the will of the 
people. 

Nor is this Mosaic injunction at all in contradiction with 
the displeasure signified by Samuel (1 Sam. ch. viii.) at the 
request of the people to have a king, since his own adminis- 
tration, combining the offices of judge and governor, was 
sufficient to dispense with the enormous expenditure which 
royalty, even at that age, entailed on the people, and which is 
so eloquently denounced by the indignant prophet. 

Having thus shown on scriptural authority that the form 
of monarchy was optional in the Jewish polity, we shall now 
prove on the same authority, that Judaism enjoins loyalty 
and obedience to monarchy, if that form of goyernment 1s 
once adopted by the Jews. The wisest of kings, in those 
proverbs which have become the lesson-book for the children 
of men in general—Christians and Mahometans as well as 
Jews—advises us: “My son, fear thou the Lord and the king, 
and meddle not with them that are given to change” (Prov. 
xiv. 21). A more distinct exhortation to obedience to 
monarchy and homage to royalty it is impossible to quote; 
and a clearer admonition to beware of unnecessary changes 
of government can scarcely be adduced. Nor does Judaism 
confine its loyalty to the king of the Jews, to the king of their 
own choice, but its spirit of justice extends the duties of loyalty 
to any and every king, Jew or Heathen (Christian of course 
included), under whose sceptre they dwell and in whose domi- 
nions they reside; nay, even where they are. treated as cap- 


tives. ‘* And seek the peace of the city,” says Jeremiah (ch. 
xxix. 7), “ whither I have caused you to be carried away cap- 
tives; and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peace thereof 
shall ve have peace.” A similar advice was given and prac- 
tised by Daniel to his contemporaries under the sway of a 
heathen monarch. Even the much-derided rabbies of the 
Talmud recognise monarchical authority in the strongest sense 
of recognition by the dogma the judg- 
ment of the kingdom is the judgment.” 

But whilst the spirit of Judaism is thus shown to be favour- 
able to monarchy, and whilst its essense is thus proved to be 
loyalty and obedience to the crown, we are bound to state, on 
scriptural authority, that the loyalty which it enjoins and the 
obedience which it commands are conditional. So long only 
as the king (or his government, where the king is not abso- 
lute) discharges the duties entrusted to his care faithfully 
and justly, so long Judaism commands loyalty and obedience 
to his laws. As soon, however, as he abuses that sacred trust, - 
Judaism relieves us from loyalty and obedience. So long 
only as his administration is conducted in the spirit of 
righteousness and truth, so long is it incumbent on us to pay 
homage to his person, to fear him, to love him, and toe confide 
in him. As soon, however, as, so far from governing the 
people, he cannot govern himself and his extravagant and 
insatiable cravings—as soon as, instead of affording relief to 
the oppressed and succour to the defenceless, he tampers 
with justice, and winks at the mal-administration of his hire- 
lings—as soon as he turns the golden sceptre to his own 
argrandisement, and rules with the rod of iron, and, instead 
of shielding innocence, he oppresses and persecutes it—in- 
stead of listening to the just calls of the people’s voice for 
the reformation of abuses, he turns a deaf ear to that heavenly 


voice, and bids it defiance—Judaism permits, or, rather, di- 


rects us to endeavour, by all legitimate means in our power, 
to throw off the voke of oppression, and to strive to choose 
unother and a better ruler; or, if none can be found, to esta- 
blish another form of government, more suitable and more 
likely to do justice to its adherents and subjects. Judaism, 
in a word, requires a monarch or a ruler according to the 
hearts of the people, but not against them. It requires a ruler 
according to the spirit of the age, one who keeps pace with 
the march of civilization and the progress of liberty ; and it 
rejects and despises that monarch who dares to trample upon 
the rights of his subjects, who scorns and ridicules the Just 
claims of those by whom he is elected, and from whose re- 
sources he derives his kingly magnificence and power. 
Solomon, himself a king, thus qualifies the blessings of 
monarchy: ‘* Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, 


and thy princes waste the morning in feasting. Blessed art 


thou, O land, when thy king is the son of nobles of heart, 
and thy princes feast in due season, and not for drunkenness !” 

But we are able to trace further back, even so far as the 
Mosaic dispensation, the conditions on which monarchy is to 
be acknowledged. In the very breath in which the divine 
legislator speaks of a king, he says: * But he shall not mul- 
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himself, neither shall he multiply to himself silver and gold 5” 
and after enjoining him to read in the book of the law all the 
days of his life—a broad hint that the king is not above the 
law, but under it—he assigns a reason for it, “ that his heart 
be not lifted up above his brethren.” It is on these terms— 
that the king do not indulge in too great extravagance at 
the expense of the country; that he govern according to the 
laws of the constitution, and not in opposition to them ; that 
he be not led away by priestcraft and by the ambition of his 
ministers ; that, as Scripture forcibly says, ‘*he Jift not up his 
heart above his brethren’—it is on these irrevocable condi- 
tions that Judaism accords obedience to the throne, and on 
no other. 

It is true that the Jews, under the direst troubles and 
persecutions which they suffered in Spain and in Portugal, 
in France and in Germany, and, we are pained to add, even 
in England, never made an attempt at rebellion, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, but bore their dreadful fate with 
pious resignation. Not a treasonous whisper, not a rebellious 
sound, escaped their lips or burst from their oppressed 
breasts. Even in our present age, when millions of Jews 
yet groan under the overwhelming yoke of an absolute ruler 
(thanks to God and to the people, the only absolute one that 
remains in Europe), they never allow their just complaints to 
degenerate into mutiny and rebellion. But that in those 
parts of the Continent where the people, worn out with their 
troubles, exasperated at the increasing tyranny of mercenary 
ministers and despotic rulers, have risen as a man to hurl 
their oppressors from power, and drive them out of the land ; 
that in those countries where, after all legitimate means of 
obtaining redress for their grievances had failed, the people, 
poor and rich, young and old, had recourse to arms, Jews 
participated in the people’s cause, und by their courage and 
talent contributed to the overthrow of tyranny, is a course 


- fully justified by the Spirit of Judaism, and sanctioned by 


the laws of God. We are by no means ashamed of a Jew 
filling—and so ably, too—the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in republican France. We do not shrink from 
avowing that, as a reward for their valour and courage in the 


last revolution, many of the Jews of Prussia were honoured 


with seats in the legislative chambers, and one of them ap- 
pointed vice-president. We regret it not that the blood of 
many of our co-religionists in Austria has flowed for the cause 
of their country, nor do we grieve at the pecuniary sacrifices 
they made to purchase the people’s rights. On the contrary, 
we rejoice in these tokens of true patriotism, and it enables 
us to tell a Lord Ellenborough that the Jews are not a 
‘“ nation within a nation,” but are part of the nation among 


whom they reside; it affords us an irresistible answer to— 


the Bishop of Oxford’s malignant charge, “ that the Jews 
have no country.” The Spirit of Judaism demands love of 
the country, fear of the king, obedience to the laws of the 
land ; but equally demands participation in the cause of the 
people, whenever, even above the sound of cannon, it makes 
‘its voice heard, to teach kings their duties, and the laws they 
have abused. | 
A most remarkable Psalm (the 72nd), addressed to a king, 
points out the duties of a king. It is entitled “ A Psalm for 
Solomon.” Mark the injunctions :— 
¥. He shall judge the people with righteousness 
And the poor with judgment. 
4. lle shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 


5. Then shall they fear him as long as the sun and moon endure, 
throughout all generations. 


6. In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
And abundance of peace, as long as the moon endureth. 


What a glorious picture of monarchy does Judaism here 
present! 


» 


12. For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth : 
The poor also, and him that hath no helper. 


Then the Psalmist sums up his characteristics with the 
remarkable sentence : 


14. He shall redeem their souls from deceit and violence, 
And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 


After these unsophisticated statements of the duties of 
monarchy, we leave our readers to decide the question, 
“ Which form of government is most congenial to the Spirit 
of Judaism.” 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT Nw (THE LIFE OF NOAR),. 


Tue History of the Creation ends with the fall of Adam, and 
his consequent death. Previous to our commencing the History 
of Noah, his descendant, we will quote an allegory narrating the 
death of Adam, illustrating the mortality which Adam’s sin 
brought into the world; and showing that it is only the body of 
|| man which perishes, but that the soul, the image of God, which 
inhabits man, returns to its heavenly dwelling, and is restored 
to immortality. | 
THE DEATH OF ADAM. 


Nine hundred and thirty years old was Adam when he heard 
the voice of the Eternal calling to him: ‘* Thou shalt die.” “ Let 
all my sons appear before me,” ‘said he to Eve, “ that | 
may see them and bless them.’’ They then attended to the 
paternal summons and stood before him, who thus addressed 
them :— 

“ Who among you will ascend the holy mountain and implore 
the Lord’s mercy for me, that I may live? I have eaten from 
the tree of life ; and though its fruit is mixed with bitterness, yet 
would I like to eat more thereof, and have my days on earth 
prolonged.” 

' Seth, the most pious of his sons then replied: “ Here am 1; 
send me.” Adam consented; and Seth covered his head with 
ashes, girded sackcloth round his loins, went to the gate of Para- 
dise, at the entrance of which he was stopped by a Cherub with 
a flaming sword, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Whither art thou going?” 
‘“ ],” replied Seth, ‘ come to implore thee for the life of my father. 
Pray let me enter the garden, that I may get some more fruit of 
the tree of life that he may eat thereof and live.” 
| “IT cannot permit thee to enter,” said the Cherub. “ I am placed 
| here to keep the way to the tree of life. Take, however, this 
branch that he may refresh himself in his last moments ; for know 
thou, that everlasting-life is not on earth. But hasten; for his 
hour is come.” Seth hastened away; threw himself at the feet 
} of his father. “TI could not bring to thee any fruit of the tree of 
life; but here is a branch which the angel hath given me for thy 
last refreshment.” 

The dying man took the branch, its fragrance re-animated him ; he 
revived and his soul was elevated. ‘‘ Children,” said he, ‘ eternal 
| life is not here below. You will follow me. But from these leaves 
inhale the breath of another life, and a happier one-than this!” 
| His eye closed and his spirit departed. 
|  Adam’s children buried their father and wept for him, but Seth 

wept not. He planted the branch on his father’s tomb, and called 
it the Branch of New Life; ‘“ For,” said he, “ it will awake him 
from the slumber of death.” 

The little branch grew up to a lofty tree; and there were many 
of the descendants of Adam who from that tree nourished them- 
selves, and to whom it afforded consolation of another life. The 
tree grew old, but withstood the withering blast, the sorching 
heat, the biting frost, and the sweeping deluge. It lasted for many 
generations, and bloomed incessantly till the reign of David, when 
his wise son grew vain of his wisdom, and began to doubt his 


soul's immortality. The branches then began to wither and 
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decay; but the stem remained. 
of the tree of immortality however had been distributed amon 
many nations on earth by the descendants of Seth, who thus pro- 
moted in the world the seed of immortality. 

_ The author of this allegory no doubt alludes here to the pro- 
pagation of the doctrine of immortality of the soul by those to 
whom God revealed himself even before the giving of the deca- 
logue, and that its tradition came down to those Greek philo- 
sophers who wrote in later ages elaborate essays to prove that 
which had been known to the first infant of the creation. 


THE DELUGE, 


One of the descendants of Adam was Noah, who survived the 
fearful deluge which- destroyed the earth 1656 years after its 
creation. 

The Midrash Rabba thus introduces this memorable event. 


PR) MDW 
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‘* As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more: 
But the righteous is an everlasting foundation.’’—Prov. x. 25. 


Amidst. the corruption and violence which prevailed on the 
earth, Noah distinguished himself as a just and perfect man. 
The term “ perfect’’ is qualified in scripture by the subsequent 
words, ‘‘ in his generation,” according to some commentators. It 
appears to us, however, that it redounds to his firmnessof cha- 
racter, showing as it does that he became not infected with the 
contagion of vice and demoralization which occasioned the devas- 
tation of the world. His implicit faith in God is proved by his 
following the dictates of God respecting the building of the ark, 
as.a means of saving him from the flood—a vessel which, in the 
course of nature, appears inadequate to the immense number 
of its inmates, and inefficient to withstand the fearful flood. But 
Noah doubted not and asked not. ‘ According to all that God 
commanded him, so did he.” 

To Noah, then, applies the latter sentence in our text: ‘‘ As 
the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more: but the righte- 
ous is an everlasting foundation.” The preservation of Noali's 
life and that of his family became the foundation of the new world 
after the old one had been washed away by the all-destroying 
deluge, and after “ all in whose nostrils was the breath of life had 
died.” 

That the saving of Noah’s life and the perpetuation of the 
human race as well as that of the beasts, the fowls, and of every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, might have been effected 
without resorting to the precautionary measure of the building of 
the ark, can admit of no doubt in the mind of any one who be- 
lieves (and who can boast of a mind and not believe?) in the 
omnipotence of the Creator; nor can there be any question as to 
- inadequacy —naturally speaking—of a vessel of 300 cubits in 
length and 50 cubits in breath to contain the thousands of beasts, 
fowls and animated beings on earth, particularly when we recol- 
lect that there were seven of each kind of the clean beasts and two of 
each of the unclean assembled in the ark. Equally impossible does 
it appear—again naturally speaking—that this comparatively 


small vessel should have been able to contain, besides the immense | 


quantity of animals, the food and provision which was required for 
such a host of inmates to maintain them for twelve months (within 
ten days), the time which they had to remain closed up in the ark. 
Perceiving, therefore, as we clearly do, that the very preservation 
of the world from the ravages of the deluge by the ark, was not 
natural but miraculous, we are startled by the question: Asa 
miracle was required to effect the preservation, could not the 
Author of that miracle have saved the world by his omnipotent 
will and command without building the ark? And moreover 
would not the wonder-working hand of God become more mani- 
fest to Noah and his generations had He accomplished the saving 
of the world without the apparently natural and human measure 
adopted in the building of the ark ? 


Many of the blossoms and flowers 


| 


The reply to these questions is found in Scriptare itself :— 


aw aw? » 


_“ The Lord sat above the flood; yea, the Lord sitteth as king for 
ever,”’— Psalm xxix. 30. 


Sacred history shows us that whenever the Lord wrought a 
miracle to save an individual or a people, he commanded 
man, notwithstanding the supernatural manner of his salva- 
tion was obvious, to follow the course of nature, and to find, 
as it were, the means in himself. The divine purpose in this 
combivation of miraculous and natural circumstances being, 
to teach man that he must not leave any means untouched by 
which he may help himself, and then God will assist him. 
No man dare trust to miracles and rely upon them antil he 
has exhausted every legitimate resource in his power to save 
himself. Whilst the Creator thus by a miracle saved Noah, 
his family, and every other being which was in the ark, by 
an unmistakable wonder, yet would he impress upon Noah 
the lesson of trying by natural means, the building of the ark, 
to effect his escape from the threatening destruction. “ The 
Lord sat above the flood.” His omnipotence was beyond the 
reach of the deluge, yet did he command Noah to resort to 
apparently natural means for his escape, because the Lord 
sitteth as king for ever, and was desirous of implanting an 
everlasting lesson in the minds of his subjects. “ Try first to 
help thyself before thou canst hope for help from God.” 


| | THE RAINBOW, 

When the flood abated and the earth had become dry, 
Noah and the other inmates left the ark by command of 
God, who made a covenant with him and the earth that there 
should no more be a flood to destroy the whole earth. The 
token of that covenant was the Rainbow. Sceptics and in- 
fidels have seized upon this passage as a proof of the seri 
tural writer’s non-acquaintance with natural history ; “ For,” 
say they, ‘“‘ knowing as we do that the appearance of the 
rainbow is a natural consequence of the breaking of the sun- 
beams through the rainy. clouds, we are relieved trom the 
superstition that the Lord has ‘set it in the clouds’ (as the 
Bible has it) for the token of a covenant.” . 

If we, however, examine this passage attentively, we shall 
find an ample refutation of this charge against the seriptural 
writer. Let us observe that the Hebrew text says not, ‘1 
will set my bow in the cloud,” but ‘* Ll have set my bow in 
the cloud.” The appearance of the rainbow, it is true, was 
by uo means a miracle manifested after the flood, but had, no 
doubt, appeared before, whenever the two elements stood 


opposed to each other; but the Almighty said, that, as the 


rainbow indicates the ceasing of the rain (which in the course 
of nature causes its appearance), so it will be a token of the 
covenant which God has made, that the floods shall cease 
and no more devastate the earth. A more apt and striking 
symbol of that covenant could not have been manifested by 


any heavenly sign than that of the rainbow, in which the _ 


conciliating and appeasing spirit of God after his just wrath 
is most magnificently manifested to the human eye and mind, 
and cannot fail to elicit the blessing which we pronounce 
whenever its manifold colours remind us of God’s covenant 
with the earth. 


WESTERN JEWISH GIRLS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
Instituted October 15th, 1846. 
EXAMINATION OF THE Jewisu Gircs’ Free SCHOOL. 


(In the presence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Chief Rabbi.) 


Tue second public Examination of the above school, instituted 


‘~-, years since, under the auspices of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
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took place on Monday last, at the New School Rooms, Dean-st., 
Soho. The hall was tastefully fitted up for the occasion, and over 
the chairs on the platform, the royal arms were displayed in honour 
of the illustrious patron and chairman. The ladies and gentle- 
men were ushered to their seats by the stewards, Messrs. M. 
Durlacher, Samuel Abraham, E.M. Myers, Solomon Abraham, 
L. H. Isaacs, E. A. Isaacs, and Edmund Johnson, whose attention 
to their duties was unremitting. At twelve o’clock precisely, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by Major 
Stephens, entered the hall. 

The Patron of the Institution took the chair, supported on the 
right by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi (also a patron), and Henry L. 
Keeling, Esq, Treasurer; and on the left, by J. M. Johnson, Esq., 
President, and 8S. L. de Symons, Esq. On the platform we 
noticed Rev. L. Pyser, Rev. H. A. Henry, 
ham, — Durlacher, John Salmon, Aaron Goldsmid, Israel Russel, 
S. A. Samson, Vice-President, L. Neumegen, W. Thornborrow, 
1, L. Miers, and John Mottram, Esyrs. Among the ladies pre- 
sent we observed Mrs. Adler, Mrs. Samson, Mrs. Thornborrow, 
the Misses Belisario, the Misses Levy, etc. — 

The Annual Report was then read by Mr. Ellis A. Davidson, 


the secretary. From this document it appeared, that the’ 


institution has continued rapidly to progress since its founda- 
tion in Oct., 1846. The number of pupils has increased from 
13 to 63; and a total of 11 children have left the school, re- 
garding whom the most satisfactory testimony, as to their 
moral training and education, has been received from their 
employers. The school is entirely supported by voluntary 
subscription, and the system of instruction pursued at it com- 
bines a religious and secular education, with tuition in needle- 
work and other useful arts appropriate to the female sex. 
The establishment is subjected to the frequent and rigid in- 
spection of the committee, before whom the whole of the 
operations passin a monthly rehearsal. Corporal punishments 


. are totally discarded, and such is the high estimation in which 


the system of instruction practised is held, that many applica- 
tions are made for the admission of children belonging to the 
middle classes. The balance-sheet showed a considerable 
increase in the expenditure, after deducting the preliminary 
expenses, and the cost of the outfit of the school; and the 
committee had found it necessary to draw 50/. from the 1001. 
which had been deposited in the savings’ bank; vet the 
trusted that the liberality of the public would enable them to 
replace the original reserve fund to meet future exigencies. 

Mr. 5. L. de Symons moved :— 

* ‘That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the Report now read by 
the Secretary be received and adopted, and that printed copies thereof 
be distributed amongst the subscribers and supporters of the School.” 

This resolution being seconded, it was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary having then read the donations and subscriptions 
received, amounting to about £80, and a prayer, composed for 
the occasion by the Chief Rabbi, having been recited by the 
pupils — | 

The examination of the pupils was commenced by the governess, 
Miss Magnasson, under the direction of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
according to the following synopsis :— 

Scripture History, 
Translation of Prayers, 
English Reading and Grammar, 
Exercises on the Map, 


In all of which branches the pupils, amounting to fifty-two in 
number, acquitted themselves to more than the ordinary satisfac- 
tion of the Rev, Examiner, the Royal Patron, and to every one 
interested in the welfare of the Establishment. Not only did 
these children, some of whom were not above five years old, reply 
with the greatest precision to the questions of the governess, but 


~~ were equally prepared for the extemporaneous and searching 


Dr. Cunning- 


questions put to them by the Chief Rabbi. Nor did the cleanly 
and healthy appearance of the girls afford a less gratifying sight, 
and their whole demeanour evinced the care which had been 
bestowed on their training to become useful members of society 
in every sense of that term. 

At the conclusion, the following English Ode, from the able 
pen of Mr. Sampson Samuel, was recited by Elizabeth Phillips, 
aged eight years, with a graceful simplicity and precision of 
elocution, which drew down the loud and rapturous plaudits of 
the audience, among whom the Royal Chairman was one of the 
most enthusiastic :— 


ODE. 


If eloquence alone have power 

The ear to charm, the soul to move, 
Then haply, at this trying hour, 

Vain could my humble efforts prove! 


But ’tis not so— when childhood pleads — 
Then gentle pity dims the eye ; 

No other thrilling words it needs — 
Save those which simple truth supply. 


Be sure we feel, full well we know, 

How bless’d the boon your zeal provides, 
What thanks, what gratitude, we owe 

To you, our kind, our faithful guides! 


Our Royal Patron condescends 
Again amongst us to appear, 
As emulous, as humbler friends, © 
Our minds to form, our hearts to cheer! 


Still may our sisters be combin’d, 
Their needful lessons to bestow, 

And our lov’d Pastor joy to find 
This fertile soil more fertile grow. 


Its fruits shall gladden ev’ry breast, 
And all your anxious toils requite, 

Your love, your watchful care attest, 
And fill your bosoms with delight. 


A very interesting scene now took place, viz., the exhibition of 
the copy-books and specimens of needlework executed by the 
pupils, and greatly admired by the ladies present, whe made 
liberal purchases of these articles. The proceeds, we understand, | 
will be appropriated to the clothing of the children. 

Fourteen Prizes were then distributed to the most deserving 
pupils ; seven being given by the School, and seven by the Com- 
mittee, in order to save the funds. | es | 

The Royal Chairman then rose, and expressed the great 
pleasure it afforded him to preside over so interesting an 
anniversary. He was highly gratified to be enabled to say, 
after the most satisfactory spectacle which they had all the 
happiness of witnessing that day, that he could bear his humble 
testimony to the great progress which the children had made 
since he last had the honour of examining them. That “ de- 
lightful task” he hoped he would be spared to discharge again 
next year (Cheers); when he trusted that the acquirements 
of the pupils would denote still further progress. He could 
not sit down without complimenting the president and com- 
mittee, as well as the teachers, upon the great success which 
had attended their exertions in conducting the school since 
its first establishment (Cheers). 

Mr. Johnson then moved, “ That the thanks of this meet- 
ing are eminently due, and they are hereby tendered, tu His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, for his condescen- 
sion in occupying the chair this day.” After being duly 
seconded, the resolution wus carried by acclamation. 

The Royal Duke then left amidst the loudest cheers of the 
meeting, and was conducted to his carriage by the worthy 
president, who on his return, at the request of ‘the meeting, 


| took the chair, and announced that the Chief Rabbi would 


now address the assembly. 
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The Rev. Dr. Adler then rose and said :— 


a Ladies and Gentlemen,—I feel it my duty to utter, in a few words 
the feelings of my heart, which, I am sure, must be the feelings of m . 
auditory. I doubt not that the examination which has just taken slides 
has given general satisfaction. It is true, the results cannot be equal 
in all branches of instruction ; but you must remember, the school has 
only been two years in existence, that the young tree can bear but few 
fruits, and that there are many of the children who have only been a 
short time in the school. And when we consider that the scantiness 
of means obliges the managers to have many subjects to one governess 
we must confess that she has a strong title to our warm approbation. 
Besides, you know weil that the chief object of a school, and espe - 
cially a girls’ school, is not to be looked for in outward results, but 
particularly in the improvement of the mind and character, so that the 
pupils may become decent, orderly, and well-trained children, so that 
they may be prepared to act their part in life, and have obedience to 
their Creator, and true faith to their fellow-creatures. We will not now 
stop to consider if the education of women is of greater importance 
than the education of men, since it is impossible to contrast two advan- 
tages which can never be opposed to each other; but this is certain, 
when we educate girls, we are preparing those who will give the ear- 
liest bias and strongest impulse to other minds; and as often as I enter 
a girls’ school, [ think Iam entering a seminary of future teachers of 
those who, as an improved race of mothers, will impart the blessings 
they have received to others. And if the formation of character is the 
main point, ] am sure that whoever saw these children when they 
entered the school, and sees them now, must admit that much has been 
achieved. We owe this result, in the first place, to the governesses, who 
have really done their duty, and whose zeal and method have been thus 
rewarded. We owe it to the president and committee for their wise 
management, and for having devoted so much time to the institution, 
and to the monthly examinations; to the ladies’ committee, who, with 
uncommon zealand unwearied assiduity, have visited the school almost 
daily. We owe the result to our royal chairman, who, by his 
patronage, has given life and energy to the exertions of the committee ; 
to the patronesses, who have done so much for the educational estab- 
lishment. But we owe the result principaliy to you who have sup- 
ported this institution by your munificent contributions. Children, 
distinguish yourselves by your behaviour and love of truth, and by 
vour conduct within and without these wails.”’ 


The Rey. Dr. then most feelingly addressed the parents, 
and implored the divine protection for. this institution. 

Mr. Jolin Salmon then, in some appropriate remarks, pro- 
posed ** That the thanks of this meeting are due, and hereby 
presented, to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, for the efficient 
manner in which he has conducted the examination, and for 


his zeal in behalf of the school in particular, and the cause of 
his. people in general; which being | 


education among . 
seconded, was carried amidst loud approbation. 

The Rev. Dr., in returning thanks, said—*“ I am highly 
gratified by the manner in which Mr. Salmon has mentioned 
my name, and the flattering terms in which you have received 


it; but it is all the work of the president and committee ; and 


IT hope the public will never cease to support this school, and— 


that it will be one of our best institutions.” 
Mr. Sampson Samuel then spoke to the following effect : — 


‘Our respected Chief Rabbi has dwelt with so much wisdom and 
eloquence on the principal topics, having reference to the examination 
which has just taken place, and adverted with so much proper feeling to 
the meritorious exertions of those to whom the guidance and management 
of this Institution are confided, that it would be difficult for me, even 
were I so disposed, to follow in the same course. I would prefer, 
therefore, giving expression to the ideas which, while addressing you, 
present themselves to my mind. It has proved to me a source of great 
satisfaction, as a very humble friend of education, to witness the 
efficiency displayed by the pupils on this establishment, evidencing 
most abundantly their earnest desire to obtain knowledge, and the 
efficient tuition to which they are subjected. I am happy to find that 
our friends at the West End of the metropolis are emulating the 
example that has been set them in the East. Theirs Is, indeed, an 
important undertaking, to rescue these interesting girls from the 
thraldom of ignorance, and to impart to them those wholesome lessons 
which shall tend to elevate their moral being, and to fit them for their 
‘duties in after hfe. ‘Though the seeds be at first but thinly scattered, 
be assured that they will fructify a hundred, and a thousand-fold. 

“In the brief duration of our own existence, we may not behold the 


harvest in its full luxuriance ; but it will assuredly gladden the eyes and 
hearts of our children, and of our children’s children, testifying to 
them that we have laboured in the good cause neither vainly nor in- 
gloriously. | 

“ We often find, that in matters of importance, which require much 
fortitude, great patience, constant attention, and unremitting assiduity, 
some individual mind originates and fosters the enthusiasm necessary 
to achieve the object sought to be attained. The truth of this is most 
strongly exhibited with reference to this Institution; the establishment 
and present success of which are mainly attributable to Mr. Johnson, 
its indefatigable President. I seek to pay him no unmerited homage, 
to offer him no fulsome compliment; the truth of the eulogy that his 
exertions call forth is known to every one of you; and it would be 
indeed unmindful, were we to pass him by on this most imteresting 
occasion without bearing testimony to his unwearying advocacy, and 
recording our grateful appreciation of his services. 

“ It is pleasing to the friends of education to reflect, that they never 
lose a disciple; the example of our President will, doubtless, be 
emulated. The good effects produced on these children will not be 
confined to themselves; for others, observant of their progress, will, 
sooner or later, seek to participate in the advantages which they enjoy. 
The wholesome impressions of this day will not be limited to the 
parents and children now around us, but, through them, be communi- — 
cated to others. I trust, too, that those visitors who have this day 
honoured us with their presence will not depart uninfluenced by that 
which they have witnessed, bnt that they will unite with us, that they 
will obtain for us additional support; thus shail we continue to advance 


in public estimation, and we may indulge the inspiriting anticipation 


that, ere’ long, these walls, wide and spacious as they are, will be 
insufficient to contain those who will be proud and happy to contribute, 
by their means and by their personal attendance, to the pleasing effects 
and beneficial consequences of our annual examinations. 

* T believe that the time cannot be far distant, when a concurrent 
action shall be made to bear on all our educational establishments ; 
for there can be no question that, however praiseworthy and however 
useful individual or isolated efforts may be, yet, that concentration of 
strength must prove most conducive to a successful result, | 

‘¢ Permit me, once again, to advert to the meritorious exertions of 
your President, and to call upon you to vote, by acclamation, a reso- 
lution that ‘shall record, in fitting terms, your full and grateful appre- 
ciation of his invaluable services.” 


The cheers which greeted the conclusion of this speech having 
subsided, the President said — : 


“ Although the last speaker, who has paid me so high a compliment, 
spoke with so much modesty of his own exertions—with that modesty 
which is the true stainp of unostentatious benevolence and genuine 
talent— yet I feel bound to acquaint the assembly with the fact, that 
Mr. Samuel was one amongst those who assisted me when the first 
appeal was made to establish this school. You have all witnessed this 
day the result of our united exertions ; but to you belongs the greatest 
share in this edifying result. We, the committee, have made the efforts, 
but you have given us the means; we have planted the tree, but you 
have nourished it and nursed it, and to you belong the. fruits. This 
examination is not intended as a mere ostentatious display, or as an 
exhibition got up for public show; as it is evident that the labours of a 
whole year cannot be exhibited within the limits of a few hours devoted 
to public examination. But the monthly examinations before the com- 
mittee, which have been alluded to in the report just read, and to which 
the public are freely admitted, will enable you to form a more correct 
estimate of the progress of the children in their education generally, 
Since [ had the pleasure of appearing before you heré !ast year, I desire 
to point out, as a particular feature in the advancement of the school, 
its removal from confined private premises into this spacious room, 
which has been hired on advantageous terms for a number of years, and 
is calculated to accommodate the anticipated increasing number of pupils. 
I and those who have actively joined me in the management of this 
important charity, which combines moral and religious instruction to 
the youthful members of our community, have closely kept to the great 
end of our aim, viz, the education of children whose parents are not | 
favoured by Providence with the means of obtaining that important ad- 
vantage from their own resources. Allow me, then, to congratulate 
you this day, when we meet to enjoy the fruit of our jwnt labours, 
convinced as I feel that the only satisfaction we all desire, is to see 
that our past exertions, and your last year’s contributions, haye been 
well applied, and that we have a fair prospect ef future success by con- 
tinuing these exertions, and by extending the benefits of this school 
over a still wider range. In conclusion, | remind you that the universal 
law of progression, from small beginnings to great ends, is clearly dis- 
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cernible in the development of the institution, in which I have had the 


satisfaction of acting a conspicuous part from its very commencement 
up to the present time.” 


The Rev. H. A. Henry congratulated the meeting on the 
day’s proceedings, and bestowed encomiums, first on the 
Chief Rabbi, who had adopted this institution as his child, 
and cherished it as such ; next he alluded to the indefatigable 
efforts of the president with whom the charity originated. 
‘‘ The tree,” said the reverend gentleman, “ is known by its 
fruits,” and these fruits you have this day had an opportunity 
of tasting. He concluded by proposing the re-election of 
the president and of the whole committee to their respective 


offices for the ensuing year (Cheers). 


The resolution being seconded and carried nem. con., the 
president returned thanks for himself and his colleagues, and 
promised the coutinuance of their services to the school, 
which he trusted would sustain a high position amongst the 
Jewish charities of the metropolis. He felt bound to make 
honourable mention of the kind services rendered gratuitously 
by Dr. Martin, the physician to the school, who in every in- 
stance had paid the strictest attention to the healthy con- 
dition of the children, and even exceeded the limits of his 
duties by attending on them when required at their own 
homes and supplying them with the necessary medicines. 
Nor could he omit noticing the assiduous attention of the 
governesses, and of the English writing master, Mr. W. J. 
Couch, in advancing the children in their respective branches 
of education. The president concluded by thanking the 
public press, and the Jewish Chronicle in particular, for the 
favourable notice taken of this school in their respective 
journals of last year’s examination. 


J. Smith, Esq. (a Christian gentleman, of Brixton), then ad- 
dressed the meeting :— 


“ T rise,” said he, “ Mr. President, for the purpose of expressing the 


high sense which I believe all the visitors, in common with myself, . 


entertain of the value of your institution, the aptitude and proficiency 
of the pupils, and the zeal and work of your estimable self. I cannot 
help regarding the present as a peculiarly and purely English scene. In 
no other country, perhaps, would you meet with a prince of the blood- 
royal and a child of the humblest parentage brought into such close 
and intimate communion, It proves that whatever may be the acci- 
dental and scenic differences and distinctions of rank and station, those 
differences and distinctions disappear, and all classes merge into one 
common bratherhood, when the sacred cause of charity invokes us to 
its aid, And J trust, sir, that this will long be our boast and privilege ; 
I trust that we may always enjoy the true liberty of speech in a good 
cause; that we may always meet on an equality when the relief of the 


indigent and the education of the ignorant are to be advocated; and. 


that we may always recognise and practise that true fraternity which 
consists in acts of benevolence and beneficence.” , 


Mr. John Mottram commenced by saying, that it was a cause of 
gratulation, not only witnessing the progress made by the children in 
their educational pursuits, apparent from the examination of that day 
but equally so, that individuals, differing in religious creed, and in 
political opinions also, as many then present did, were enabled to la 
by all sectanan views, and to unite their efforts to bring about that 
general education and culture of the mind, which tended more to 
peace, order, and happiness in society, than any other means by which 
they might seek to attain those blessings. Such an union. proved, that 
education had made some progress among the elder, as well as the 
younger, portion of the community, and gave us promise of greater 
things yet to come. ‘There was one great advantage in the manage- 
ment of this School — the gentlemen of the Committee had not heen 
so puffed up with their own opinions as to have neglected the opinions 
of others, who, in many instances, were far better fitted to guide and 
control the management, especially under such circumstances as must 
ever occur in a School for the education of young females; he had 
understood from the President, that the ladies were not mere lookers- 
in but active members, whose counsel was asked, 

listened to, and acted upon — with wh : 
20 hat degree of success, the progress 
aid, thus taken advantage of here, would be sought out 


become equally advantageous. He then ‘mines, elsewhere, to 


after a few words 


sufficiently manifest; and, he trusted, that the 


to the children, to persevere in their exertions, and not to consider the 
prizes given them as the purpose for which their exertions should be 
put forth, but to understand, that the great end of all that was being 
done for them could only be realised in an active and enlightened course 
of conduct throughout life, over the entire years of which their educa- 
tion would cast many an enjoyment they would not, but for its aid, 
have participated in. . 


Mr. Abrahams, the father of one of the pupils, then came 
forward, evidently moved and deeply affected by the interest- 
ing scene, and expressed his gratitude for the benefits of 
education which his child had received in that school. He 
showed the Chief Rabbi that his child, who could not read 
Hebrew when she entered the school, had discovered an error 
in the daily prayer-book—a proof of the efficiency of the 
Hebrew teaching in that school. 

A vote of thanks to the Patronesses and Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, which was passed amidst enthusiastic cheers, termi- — 
nated the interesting proceedings of the day. 

We cannot conclude this report without expressing our 
gratification at the whole proceedings, but particularly to 
that part in which justice was so eloquently and ably ren- 
dered to the industry of the president and the committee in 
furthering the sacred object, and leading it to so happy a 
result. We think that the cause of the extraordinary prospe- 
rity of this institution, in so short a period as two years, is 
mainly attributable to the activity of the president and com- 
mittee, who not only contributed their money, but also their 
time and labour to the school; whilst, at other educational 
establishments, the wealthy and distinguished honorary 
officers feel satisfied with sending their cheques and attend- 
ing once a year in public, without attending on the days of 
labour to the progress of the charitics which they are, no 
doubt, anxious to promote. | | 

We are also pleased to perceive that most of the daily 
papers, the Morning Chronicle and the Advertiser, in particular, 
gave ainple and gratifying reports of this Examination. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF CHRISTIAN SERVICES TO 
JEWS. 

The progress which the Jews in this country have made of late 
years in the attainment of civil liberties, and more particularly in 
the City of London, is mainly attributable to the unremitting 
and persevering zeal of some individuals of our community. But 
it must be admitted, that, were it not for the encouragement they 
met with at the hands uf some of our Christian brethren, they 
would have shrunk back at the first’ attempt, in consequence of 
the violent opposition .brought against them by misdirected zeal 
and deep-rooted prejudice. The City of London, once the hot- 
bed of exclusiveness and corporational scruples, would have never 
admitted the claims, however just, of our Jewish brethren, had it 
not been for the voice of liberty which was loudly raised on. 
behalf of these claims by some of our Christian fellow-citizens. 
However few in number these voices were, yet so powerful, so _ 
irresistible, and so persevering, did they sound forth, that it 
shamed their own scrupulous brethren out of their illiberal oppo- 
sition to the Jewish rights. Foremost among these just and 
liberal-minded characters ranks that of Mr. WitL1AM THORN- 
BORROW, a man well versed in the city chronicles, we!l acquainted 
with the official duties of the corporation, well known for his 


integrity to the “ merchant kings” of the first city in the world, 
but equally intimate with the Jewish character. 


It is in conse- 


quence of that gentleman’s continually urging the Salomons, the 
Montefiores, and the Rothschilds, to advance their claims, that 
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we had, in the last few years, Jewish sheriffs, a Jewish common- 
councilman, and, recently, a Jewish alderman. It is through 
Mr. Thornborrow’s undivided attention, paid to the progress of 
these claims, that the eminent qualification of Jews for filling 
civic offices has been proved; through his exertions, the oppor- 
tunity was offered to the above-named Jews to testify their fitness 
for those offices, and to shew that a Jew is able to discharge his 
official duties as faithfully and as honourably as a Christian. 
That some token of respect and gratitude should be shown by 
our Jewish brethren to that Christian philanthropist requires no 
appeal from our pen. The propriety of such a Testimonial has 
been so ably and enthusiastically urged by the Liberal Press of 
this country, that we would not recur to it were it not for the 
fact, that many of our middle classes are not yet acquainted with 
Mr. Thornborrow's claims, and to them we appeal, and their 
attention we direct to the advertisement in our columns in this 
Number. 
_To appreciate the more Mr. Thornborrow’s character for philan- 
thropy, we have but to read the object to which Mr. T. intends to 
apply the funds raised as a Testimonial. Not to purchase a piece 
of plate for his own enjoyment—not for an ostentatious portrait 


or bust; but for the laudable and benevolent object of establish-. 


ing an Asylum for those unhappy beings to whom nature has 
denied its most valuable gifts—reason and sense. It is to the 
erection of an Asylum for Idiots, ete. ete., that the patriotic friend of 
the Jews intends to apply the funds —an asylum for the unhappy of 
all denominations —in accordance with the liberal spirit which 
has animated Mr. Thornborrow throughout his private and public 
career. | 

Let these facts be but widely circulated among our grateful 
and benevolent brethren, and they cannot fail to elicit fervent 


_ sympathy and zeal in the hallowed cause to be advanced by that 


Testimonial; and it behoves all classes of our brethren, from the 
millionnaire down to the shopkeeper, to subscribe their mite to an 
object which blends gratitude for past favours with charitable 
prospects for the future. 


PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO 
| MR. DAVID BARNETT. 


The presentation of this elegant and costly Testimonial took 
place at the Hebrew National School, in Hurst-street, on the 
About one hundred and fifty 
ladies and gentlemen of the Jewish faith were present, and after 
having partaken of tea and coffee, the proceedings of the evening 
began by the Senior Warden, A. B. Oppenheimer, Esq., moving 
that the Rev. Dr. Raphall do take the chair. _ 

The Reverend Dr. Raphall then rose, and said—‘ Ladies and 


Gentlemen, while at any time it must be an honour and a dis- 


tinction to be called upon to preside over a meeting so numerous 
and highly respectable as the present, to-night it becomes to me 
a matter of the most heartfelt gratification, that our respected 
Senior Warden should have named me to fill the chair, and that 
you, ladies and gentlemen, should have deemed me not unworthy 
of giving expression to your sentiments on this joyous, this 
glorious, this solemn occasion ; for the purpose which has brought 
us together this evening eminently combines these three charac- 
teristics. Ladies and gentlemen, I need not remind you that we 
are now assembled to present to our friend and brother, David 


Barnett, that valuable and well-merited Testimonial, which your 
justice, your affection, your gratitude awards to him, in recog- 


nition not only of his personal worth, but likewise of the eminent 
services which he has rendered to the cause of Israel and of 
mankind. It is but seldom in the power of an individual, placed 
in a private station, to render frequent, lasting, and important 
public services to any great cause. Still more seldom does it 
happen, that the individual who may have the power likewise 
possesses the will, the zeal, the public spirit, to exert that power 
in the service of that good cause which it is best calculated to 
promote, But most seldom it is, that the services rendered by 
any individual are so great, so plain, so entirely and unquestion- 
ably to be ascribed to him, and to him only, that they command 
universal acknowledgment, or that they obtain that unanimous 
recognition which I am proud to declare finds its expression in 
the proceedings of this evening. It is, then, not often that an 
occasion of such pure, general, and unalloyed joy can present 
itself: and I am convinced that you, ladies and gentlemen, share 
my feelings, when I proclaim this to be one of those rare and 
happy occasions when our pleasure combines with our duty, and 
our enjoyment is most intense because it is altogether unselfish. 
My friends, you all know there was a time when the sociai posi- 
tion of the Jew was very different from what now, thank God, it 
is. When victims of a prejudice as old as widely spread, hated 
for our opposition to certain doctrines, envied for our successful 
industry —the Pariahs of civilised EKurope— we were the jest of 
folly and the scorn of pride. I need not carry you back to an- 
cient times, or to barbarous lands. But even in England, the 
merry, the generous, the free—nay, in this our own very town of 
Birmingham — how different was the position of the Jews thirty, 
or even twenty, years ago, from what it is now. | Few, not 
wealthy, absorbed by the cares and toils of retail traffic, scarcely 
ever associating with Christians, our fellow-townsmen knew that 
we were, but not what we were. As a body we were tolerated, 
but not esteemed. And though, as individuals, many a Jew was 
respected for his integrity and private character, and ranked high 
with the few who knew him, yet, public standing we had achieved 
none. I need not dwell at great length on this state of things. 
Many of you recollect it—all of you have heard of it, and know 
it. And yet this town of Birmingham, perhaps, more than any 
other in England, was the seat of general liberty, of enlightened 
views, of that love of, and respect for, religious liberty and the 
rights of conscience, that the Jew, here more than elsewhere, 
might expect to have justice done to his worth, provided he 
emerged from his isolated corner, came prominently forward, 
and, by his conduct, by the interest he evinced for the general 
welfare, by his efforts for the common weal, vindicated his claim 
to public esteem, and established, for himself and for his people, 
a right to the respect, to the good opinion, and to the good-will 
of his feillow-citizens. Here, more than elsewhere, the conflict of 
opinions had trained people to think, had prepared their minds, 
and had taught them to respect in others, that firmness and con- 
sistency in which they prided themselves. Birmingham was thus 
the chosen soil on which the good seed, if properly sown, was 
sure to thrive, to prosper, and to yield a hundred-fold. And He, 
of whom our Sages said, orm>w mann, ‘ The Omnipo- 
tent has manifold instruments,’ did not long permit the good 
ground to lie fallow. Some twenty-five years ago, it happened 
that a Polish Jew, carrying some barges of corn down the river 
Niemen, saw his barges and his fortune wrecked on that trea- 
cherous stream, and determined to seek a new home in England. 
When he landed on its hospitable shore, his worldly possessions, 
the remains of his once ample property, were scanty indeed, He 
stood like Adam when driven from Paradise — his world was all 
before him. Money, language, customs of the country, aye, even 
its usual garb, he had to acquire. Outward advantages he had 
none; but within himself he carried that of which the waters of 
the Niemen could not rob him—a good heart and a good head. 
Indomitable perseverance, energetic will, honest principle, and a 
firm reliance on the God of his fathers, formed his wealth: and 
as he began his weary progress on the path of industry, poor, 
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a stranger, unbefriended, and unknown, he said to himself, in the 
words of the Psalmist, ond wpan 2, 
‘I have not seen the just forsaken, nor his posterity craving 
bread.” And he was not forsaken. In the words of Scripture, 
yout David was prudent in all bis ways,’ 
and his industry prospered. Whether, during his early struggles, 
his mind ever was cheered with a distant ray, a remote hope, of 
that social position he was to achieve, [ know not; whether our 
friendless stranger, even in his dreams, ever viewed himself as an 
instrument of Providence, appointed to assist in raising the 
character of his people, I cannot tell. Certain it is, that no 
sooner had David Barnett, for of him have I been speaking, 
raised himself to a state above the fear of want, no sooner had he 
formed a partnership in business, obtained the hand of an amiable 
partner in life, and settled in Birmingham, than he began to feel | 
those aspirations which are the infirmity, but also the blessing, of 
noble minds. He felt how much material enjoyments were infe- 
rior to moral ones; how worthless was wealth without that public 
esteem which should attend it ; how useless a life passed altogether 
in promoting selfish views, in advancing selfish interests, and 
which never raised itself above the sordid sphere of self. He saw 
that his Christian neighbours were respected and useful accord- 
ing to their integrity, their intelligence, and their public spirit ; 
and he asked, ‘ Why not, likewise, the Jew? Why should not 
the yoke of ages be broken? Why should not the Jew be 
publicly respected as well as the Gentile?’ He felt it would be 
glorious to raise the Jew in public estimation ; he felt that even 
to attempt to raise him would be a noble deed, since it could onl 
be undertaken and carried out by rigid integrity, high ‘honour, 
and firm adherence to principle. David Barnett felt within him- 
self the strength of mind necessary to begin the great work —he 
became a public man. As his business increased, as his influence 
extended, as his reputation spread, his zeal likewise increased, 
and his efforts became more energetic. Soon it was acknow- 
ledged, that as a merchant his integrity was unimpeachable —as 


a philanthropist, his hand and heart were ever ready —as a 


citizen, he was zealous. for the town and its institutions. His 
merits were recognised ; and the free choice of his fellow-citizens 
called him to take his seat in the first Municipal Council Bir- 


mingham ever possessed ; called him to take that seat long before | 


the law of the land recognised the municipal equality of the 
Jews. He held that seat then by sufferance only. Yet, amidst 
all the rage of party-spirit, no man questioned the right of the 
Jew to sit at the council-board, so greatly had the cause of the 
Jews advanced in public opinion. He holds that seat still, with 
increased lustre and augmented influence. Having achieved this 
great step, David Barnett did not slacken his efforts. Every Insti- 
tution for the public good found in him a supporter; every useful 
undertaking could reckon on bis money, his time, and his labour. 
Accordingly, most public Institutions were happy to entrust to 
him a share in the management, for a more able, efficient, and 
attentive Committee-man they could not find. Nor were his 
efforts limited to the support of general charities. Mindful of 
his duties asa Jew, amidst all his care and labours, as a public 
man, his first care, his most anxious labour, was to promote the 
welfare, to improve the condition, and to establish the respect- 
ability of his people. And in this respect it is, that the conduct 
of David Barnett proved he was actuated by genuine public spirit. 
Many, too many, have tried to raise themselves by depressing 
their brethren; and have placed their ambition in being held in 
personal esteem, while the mass of their people were left to be 
pointed at by the finger of scorn. David Barnett’s ambition was 
of a purer kind. He wished to rise, but he also wished to raise 
his people. Tis pride was to take rank as a respectable member 
of a respected community. That unwearied diligence, and that 
determined energy, which directed his own private affairs, he also 
brought to bear on the affairs of the Congregation. And, would 
you wish to see the fruits of his labours,—look around you. 
No greater proof of honest, judicious, and successful exertion can 


Jews. 
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ever be given, than that this noble building was raised, paid for, 
and endowed under the presidency of one man, and that man 
David Barnett, whose zeal has thus secured to our community 
the advantages of general education, the blessings of religious 
instruction, the admiration of Christians, the emulation of Jews. 
Where, out of London, do you find a Jewish Institution equal to 
this? Where, in London, do you find a Jewish Educational 
Institution the superior to this? You all remember the glorious 
proceedings when the foundation-stone of this building pwas laid ; 
how the leaders of the Jewish aristocracy, how the elité of the 
midland counties, united on that blissful occasion. But you also 
bear in mind whose efforts secured that glorious result; who 
closed his place of business, and, at the sacrifice of many hun- 
dreds of pounds, achieved a triumph to the sacred cause of reli- 
gious freedom, such as Jews, before or since, have never in 
England enjoyed. It is true, you seconded his efforts ; it is true, 
without your zealous co-operation he could not have succeeded ; 
but the burthen of the labour, the weight of the sacrifices, fell 
upon him ; and while we all share in the advantage of his 
success, let us give honour where honour is due. I should ex- 
haust my powers of speech, and take up far too much of your 
time, were I to attempt to name all the occasions on which David 
Barnett has deserved well of the town of Birmingham, and of the 
Jews of Birmingham. His merits have even hushed the strife of 
party clamour; and his conduct, during a memorable public 
election, at which he was the returning officer, gained for him a 
vote of thanks, moved bya Radical and seconded by a Tory. But 


there is no necessity for my dwelling longer on a subject, your 
just appreciation of which is best proved by this splendid and 


valuable Testimonial. It, therefore, only remains for me to 
perform that pleasing duty which you have entrusted to me. 
And a more pleasing one, I assure you, I cannot be called upon 
to undertake. In the name of the friends who crowd this noble 
room, in the name of the friends who form the Committee that 
surrounds us, I beg leave to address you, Mr. Barnett, and to 
convey to you our sincere felicitations at the position you this 
evening hold, a position most proud, but not more proud than 
well merited. We congratulate you, dear Sir, that your whole 
public career has been such as to entitle you to the esteem and 
confidence of Christians, and to the affectionate veneration of 
We thank you for the noble example you have set, for 
for the valuable proof you have given of the great good that may 
be achieved even by a private individual, who, with upright 
intentions, devotes himself to the cause of his people. Education, 
civil and religious liberty, charity, municipal government, and 
congregational success, inscribe your name and services on their 
annals, and proclaim you deserving of your high standing. 
WoT AN ny Am. mow Whoso- 
ever the spirit of mankind approves the Spirit of the Omnipresent 
also approves,’ is the saying of our Sages. Vox popu’i vox Dei, 
* The voice of the people is the voice of God,’ is the dictum 
of Gentile Sages. On their joint authority, I do not hesitate 
to proclaim, yan Wwe werd mwy ‘ Thus shall 
be done to the man whom the King of kings delighteth to 
honour, as I present to you this Testimonial. Accept it, Sir, 
and with it the best wishes of this numerous meeting. Accept it 
amidst the acclamations of your friends, and the blessings of the 
poor. And may He who leaveth no good deed unrewarded per- 
mit you to have and to hold this Testimonial during many years 
of health and prosperity, surrounded by your dear wife and 
children, your affectionate relatives, and, in the midst of us your 
admiring friends. And when comes the day —and late and re- 
mote may it be—when your good deeds are to receive the reward 
everlasting, then, along with your example, bequeath this Testi- 
monial as a heir-loom to your children, that it may serve to per- 
petuate among your descendants the encouragement to pursue the 
path of private worth and public usefulness.” 

At the conclusion of his address, during the delivery of which 
he was repeatedly interrupted by the cheers of the meeting, the 
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Reverend Doctor presented the magnificent gift to Mr. Barnett 
the inscription on which set forth—‘ That the Salver, together 
with a Tea and Coffee Service, had been presented to David 
Baruett, Esq,, Town Councillor, by the Hebrews of Birmingham 
as a token of affectionate regard, and a recognition of his eminent 
services in the cause of [srael. October 5809— 1848.” 

Mr. S. Blanckensee said, “ Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men,—It is really presumptuous in me to address this meetin 
after the eloquent speech of our worthy friend, Dr. Raphall; but, 
nevertheless, I wish to add a few words to what he has already 
said. I must beg leave to state, that I have taken a little interest 
in getting up this Testimonial, and I never was more pleased than 
when I called at your several houses, and, when I told you the 
object of my visit, vou exclaimed, ‘ For Mr. Barnett! I wish I 
could give ten times the amount ;’ this was very gratifying to 
my feelings, But you may think it rather bold of me, being a 
comparative stranger, to take so active a part on this occasion; 
yet I must remind you, that I have known my worthy friend, 
Mr. Barnett, for twenty-five years, which is a long time, and I 
had been watching his movements for many years before I had 
the pleasure of residing among you, and I have always found him 
very humane and charitable. I have also known instances of 
persons having disagreed, and Mr. Barnett has stepped forward 
and arranged matters between them, so as to prevent their going 
into a court of justice ;—this I consider the best of deeds. I was 
very pleased to observe the interest he takes at various meetings 
for the welfare of our community. I wish to impress on the 
minds of the young people present, the way they should conduct 
themselves through life; when they reflect on the handsome 
and friendly manner in which this Testimonial has been presented 
by the Hebrews of this town, I trust it will stimulate them to act 
conscientiously and honourably. To conclude, I hope that Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett will enjoy this gift of ours in long life and 
happiness with their family, and see their children thrive and 
prosper, and follow their example.” . 

Mr. D. Friedlander then said, “‘ Rev. Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,— After the eloquent speeches you have already heard, 
i am afraid [ shall be taxed with presumption, nay, perhaps with 
vanity, to attempt to say one word more about our proceedings ; 
but, Sir, my object in rising is not to speak of the character of 
our worthy friend, Mr. David Barnett, for, if such was my object, 
your audience might well ask, ‘ What can he tell us more of 
Mr. David David Barnett than we know of him ourselves?’ I 
rise, Sir, to gratify the emotions of my heart; for I should commit 
an injustice to my own feelings were I not. to express my senti- 
ments on the present occasion. Sir, [ have been a member of 
this congregation nearly twenty years, and [ would ask those who 
have been members equally long, ‘ Whether great improvements 
have not taken place among us in the last few years ?’ 
admit such to be the case (and which they undoubtedly must), I 
would ask them, ‘ Will you deny that these improvements are 
chiefly owing to the exertions of our worthy friend, David Bar- 
nett ?’ If they do, I would, lite our Reverend Chairman, point 
to the beautiful building »icrein we are now assembled, and I 


would candidly tell them my {rm conviction, that, had it not been | 


for the exertion of Mr. David barnett, we should not meet toge- 
ther in this room now. Few, perhaps, can tell better than I can 
what sacrifices our friend, David Barnett, made to establish this 
School. I have had the pleasure of being in office with him at 
the formation of this establishment, and know what anxiety, nay, 
I may say more, how many sleepless nights, it cost him to rear 
this infant. I know all of you are aware that he has been Presi- 
dent of this School since it was first established ; but many of you 
may not be aware, that he has filled a more laborious office, he 
has been a Collector to this Institution, and a better Collector no 
one could possibly wish for; since he, unlike some Collectors who 
are apt to forget to account for monies received, on the contrary, 
often accounts for money which he never receives. Sir, | know 


Ineed not say anything regarding the benefits of tnis School ; 


If they. 


| 


for when I look round I see myself surrounded by members of 
our congregation who all know how to appreciate this Institution, 
and who, when contrasting the prospects of our present rising 
generation with those of former years, have every reason to be 
gratified; no congregation can have greater cause to implore the 
Divine mercy, Sw because of the infants in 
School, since we not only educate, but likewise clothe, and other- 
wise provide forthem. But, ladies and gentlemen, lest there may be 
some among us (and which I hope there is not) whoare selfish enough 
to be indifferent to future prospects, | would ask them to look to 
our Reverend Pastor now in the chair. Can any congregation 
desire more than to be blessed with such a Pastor? Are we not 
every Sabbath-day delighted with his discourses? Are we not 
every Sabbath-day enlightened by his instructions? Are we not 
every Sabbath-day comforted by his religious consolations ? | 
repeat, ladies and gentlemen, my conviction, that, for all these 
improvements, we are mainly indebted to our friend, David 
Barnett. I am delighted, Sir, to see so many of our younger 
branches present this evening ; for we are accomplishing a two- 
fold object—rewarding merit, and in proving to our children 
that merit is rewarded. Sir, [ could say much more, but know- 
ing that there are many others anxious to give vent to their 
feelings, I will conclude with sincere wishes, that our friend, 
Mr. David Barnett, with his dear family; may live long to enjoy 
this Testimonial, that he may live to see his grandchildren 
receiving such Testimonials, and that they may be as equally 
deserving of them as he is” (cheering). 

Mr. C. M. Salmon said —* Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, with feelings of great pleasure, | rise on this interesting 
occasion to congratulate you upon paying an instalment of the 
debt of gratitude due to our esteemed friend, Mr. David Barnett, 
whom I have had the pleasure of knowing for nearly thirty-years ; 
during which period he assisted in the formation, and has been a 
creat supporter, of our Hebrew Philanthropic Institution, which 
has been the means of assisting and relieving hundreds of our 
poor brethren. He has been the founder, and a very generous 
supporter, of this our Hebrew National School. He has sympa- 
thised with the widow, assisted the orphan, and his purse has 
ever been open to the stranger in distress. By his indefatigable 
exertions and generous spirit, he has helped to raise this congre- 
gation to the proud position in which it now stands. Then, let 
me ask, can we ever discharge the heavy debt which we owe that 
rentleman ? I did not anticipate the honour of being called upon 
to address you this evening; to quote the words of a previous 
speaker —‘ My heart is eloquent, but my tongue cannot express 
its sentiments.’ In conclusion, I can only add, that I trust our 
valuable and respected friend, together with his amiable wife and 
family, may long live to witness a continuance of the respect and 
esteem of their co-religionists; and, Sir, when you look on this 
small, very small, token of our attachment, | feel assured that it 
will be gratifying to you to know, that as you love your nation so 
vour nation loves you”’ (cheers), 

" Mr. W. Lewin said—‘“ Reverend Sir, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
in rising to address this happy meeting, I need not tell you that | 
feel my want of capacity in giving utterance to my feelings; not 
that it rests with my heart, but for the want of words to express 
them. Ladies and gentlemen, why the Reverend Gentleman, who 
so ably fills the chair, should have called on so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself, 1 am at a loss to account, particularly after the 
eloquent address that has emanated from himself, and the succes- 
sive speeches of the gentlemen who followed him, with all of whom 
I most sincerely and heartily concur ; but, ladies and gentlemen, 
I suppose I am called on in consequence of my having held, for the 
last eighteen years, a confidential place under our much-respected 
and esteemed friend, Mr. Barnett, and that, therefore, I am cailed 
forth as a witness this evening ; and I feel that I shall not commit 
a great breach of confidence in stating to you, that I have had a 
greater opportunity of knowing and appreciating the talent and 
perseverance which our friend, Mr. Barnett, has used in promoting 
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the benefit of this Institution, and the charitable and benevolent 
feelings he has, on all occasions, shown, not only to our own poor 
co-religionists, but to those of all other denominations and creeds; 
for, allow me to say, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I can 
assure you, knowing by virtue of my situation, he never allows 
his left hand to know what his right hand does. Ladies and 
gentlemen, in similar words of the immortal bard, it might be 
said of him— 
‘ He that steals my purse steals trash ; 
"Twas something — nothing; "twas mine — 
"Tis his—and has been slave to thousands. 


But, now, mark me! — 
‘Good name in man is the immortal jewel of his soul.’ 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I have to apologise for 
thus taking up your valuable time, but let us ‘ render unto Cesar 
that which is Caesar's.’ The purse may be replenished, Fortune 
must smile on his charity, but there is one thing which Fortune 
cannot do, that is, to restore Time! Time, ladies and gentlemen, 
cannot be recalled. I do not alliide to a day, a week, a month, 
or a year, but to the time during which our friend, Mr. Barnett, 
has laboured with the most assiduous care and ardent anxiety, 
added to his unceasing perseverance, and which has now happily 
consummated his most sanguine wish, and placed him on the 
proud eminence of victory. Yes, your attendance this evening, 
on this great festival,-assures me that you all feel, that without 
him this would not have been achieved. Reverend Sir, when | 
see him surrounded this evening by his admiring friends, in the 
presence of his amiable lady, children, and dearest relatives, in 
this room, | am unable to express the feelings which all must 
experience on this happy and deserved occasion, May the pattern 
of the father be emulated by these children, and may that parent 
long, long live in happiness and prosperity to see those children 
become all that he is—a loving husband, an affectionate father, 
and a kind friend” (cheers), 

Mr. Philip Abraham did not intend to expatiate on the merits 
which had justly elicited the. approval of the preceding speakers ; 
to do so, would be * to paint the lily, or gild refined gold;” but 
he wished to bear his humble acknowledgments of the courtesy 
and urbanity which he had ever met with from Mr. Barnett, even 


when a stranger in town. In this he believed he was not singular, 


for most persons would bear evidence to that politeness of manner, 
which was ever the characteristic of a true gentleman (Cheers ). 
‘* We are here met,” continued the speaker, ** to present a Testi- 
monial; and it will, perhaps, not be out of place to consider 
what is the nature of such a manifestation, Even froin the earliest 
periods we find men who have distinguished themselves above 
their fellow-men, selected, either for some peculiar office or some 
special mark of distinction. Thus, we observe Nimrod becoming 
aking among men,” chiefly owing to his pre-eminence in the 
chase, which then was a needful practice, and to excel in which 
won admiration and grateful acknowledgment. We need not 
multiply examples, since history, sacred or profane, teems with 
similar instances, varied under respective circumstances. JEqually 
varied is the nature of testimonials. When, on the battle-field, 
we observe the sculptured statue or the elevated mound, we pay a 
just tribute to the valour they commemorate ; yet we reflect with 
grief on the slaughtered victims that have ministered to this glory. 
Every testimonial has its peculiar -attributes and associations, 
The man of literary attainments, when, by a rare chance, he sees 
his labours appreciated, retires to his solitary chamber and re- 
_ joices at the beneficial fruits of his lucubrations. The successful 
conqueror receives the reward of his valour in some rich sword or 


trophy; but we cannot look at it without finding our feelings of 
But of all testi- 


admiration checked by some thought of sadness. 
inonials to worth, virtue, or to valour—the civic crown —the 
laurel wreath-—the poet’s bays—none bring feelings so dear to 
every emotion as those testimonials which are purely of a domestic 
nature, and which, as in the present instance, ally us to home 
thoughts and domestic associations, And peculiarly apposite is 


| 


| 
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this gift, for I do believe that it is ina great measure owing to 
those near and dear kindred at home, that the feelings have been 
nourished and cherished which have led to this happy assem- 
blage (Cheers). Believe me, no man continues an even unbroken 
course of good unless his good resolves are ministered to, and, as 
it were, fed by the oil of domestic associations, A man may do 
one good act on impulse; but it requires the encouragement of 
those around him to stimulate him to a constant exercise of vir- 
tuous resolve. How pleasing, then, must it be to those dear 
relatives who enjoy this occasion, to reflect that they themselves 
have been, in a great measure, the cause of its celebration "’ (cheers). 

Our talented lecturer, with his usual happy vein of illustration, 
has made some pertinent remarks on the coincidence of the name 
of Mr. Barnett with that of the Royal Psalmist. ‘‘ Let me ob- 
serve in addition, that even, as in early life, David struggled with 
the lion and bear, so did our David wrestle with and overcome 
dangers and difficulties ; in the same manner as THAT David com- 
batted with the giant, so did our David combat with and over- 
come his giant—the giant Prejudice. In the same manner as 
that David was chosen from among his brethren for God's wise 
purposes, so do we hope that our friend has been selected to do 
good in Israel. And, lastly, as tuat David saw the beneficial 
effects of his merits win favour and prosperity for his son, so do 
we earnestly trust that the good deeds of ru1s David may secure 
for his offspring the blessings of God and the good repute of man 
from generation to generation” (cheers). 

Mr. Barnett rose, amidst loud applause, and said—‘“ Reverend 
and worthy chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, in rising to address 
you on the present occasion, I must acknowledge that my present 
rising is the highest and happiest to which I have-been raised by 
Providence during my whole existence. I am raised to the height 
of ambition that men_in general have the great aim to rise to, 
namely, to rise in the estimation of their fellow-men, and particu- 
larly fellow-men of my own creed and congregation : and I need 
have no more convincing proof than only to look around me and 
reflect that I here stand surrounded by an assembly of friends, 
met together for the only purpose of testifying their approval of 
my conduct. Lut, ladies and gentlemen, when I also reflect that 
I here stand called upon to discharge a duty which is, indeed, the 
first of all duties that men are required to perform —and that is, 
to express acknowledgment and gratitude where due— gratitude 
being considered one of the first of virtues, and the want thereof 
one of the first of vices: when I reflect on this, [ must confess that © 
[ find myself incompetent to discharge that duty either with credit 
to myseli or with honour towards you. Because not alone that my 
humble and limited abilities are unequal to the task, but also that I 
am conscious your kindness and liberality infinitely exceed my 
merit, Ladies and gentlemen, when I| say your kindness exceeds 
my merit, [ beg you distinctly to understand that I do not mean to 
use any hypocrisy or mock-modesty to pretend to tell you that | 
am not aware of any act of mine that merits your approbation ; 
nay, Lam not so ignorant but that I know that I have used my 
humble exertions for the welfare of our congregation, and that I 
also endeavoured, so far as my scanty powers would let me, to 
advocate and defend the faith of our ancient nation. But I am 
likewise fully sensible that I have done no more—or rather that 
I have not done so much, as it is the duty of an Israelite to do for 
his congregation: for I do maintain, it is the duty of every Israelite 
to uphold and defend his religion to the utmost of his ability ; 
and, further, that it is the duty of every member of a congrega- 
tion in Israel to support and promote the respectability and 
dignity of his congregation ; and, above all, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Israelites should be extremely cautious of their actions 
through life, because the eyes of every other denomination are 
upon them. ‘he preof of this assertion we find in the-fact, that 
we Jews alone, out of the many different religious denominations 
in this country, are singled-out, and have our religion coupled 
with our actions. It is notorious, that when a Jew is brought 
before a Court of Justice—although, fortunately, a rare occur- 
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rence — in the newspaper-reports forthe information of the public, 
his religion is connected with his misdeed, and the statement js, 
So-and-so (a Jew), was brought before the magistrate, for such 
an offence. We have also another and a stronger reason why a 
Jew should be most careful of his conduct, from the very fact, 
that the responsibility he contracts by his actions is greater than 
that of any other denomization. For the Jew who becomes 
guilty of a dishonest and dishonourable act does not only in his 
own person bear the responsibility, the penalty, or punishment, 
with which the law of the land visits the deed, but he involves the 
body to which he belongs in that penalty, by inflicting on them a 
portion of the stigma that attaches to his misdeeds, and thus 
making them sharers of the responsibility, morally and in feeling, 
for they feel degraded and disgraced, and blush for his action ; 
and though I need not give you proof of the truth of this asser- 
tion, as your own feelings and experience fully bear me out, yet 


we have proofs from tradition, which tell us, Israelites are | 


guarantees one for the other. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
no doubt but that some of our enlightened brethren will question 
the authority of this tradition ; particularly in the present age of 
progress. While I am speaking of an enlightened age, I cannot 
help saying, that this country, the first in might and civilisation 
in Europe, is, in my opinion, but half enlightened. And I cannot 
even be accused of presumption for calling a country like Great 
Britain half enlightened, because it must be acknowledged there 
are many in this country, though high in station, of great learn- 
ing and abilities, who, in religious matters, are still blind of one 
eye. 
who might question the authority of the tradition I quoted, they 
will naturally ask, by what right our Rabbis took upon themselves 
to burthen us with the responsibility of another man’s acts? The 
answer is, They derived the right from an authority which no 
Jew will dare to gainsay, and which even Gentiles will not pre- 


sume to question—and that is no less an authority than that of 
For, in Joshua vii., we read, ‘ But the children of 


the Bible. 
Israel committed a trespass on the accursed thing: When Achan, 
the son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah, took of the accursed 
thing, and the anger of the Lord was kindled against all Israel.’ 
Here we have a clear proof of the responsibility to which the act 
of one man who transgressed the command of the Lord exposed 
all Israel. And upon this authority our Rabbis took upon them- 
selves to remind us of our responsibility, and to caution us. And 
here, likewise, is a moral lesson for us all, not only for each of 
us to be cautious of his own conduct, but that it is a solemn duty 
upon us all to prevent our co-religionists from becoming guilty of 
any misdeed. [therefore again repeat, your kindnes and liberality 


exceeds my merits, since I have done no more—and, indeed, 


much less—than it behoves an Israelite to do for his people and 
congregation. But, ladies and gentlemen, I am persuaded that 


you are determined to remunerate a man for doing what it is | 


his duty to do, and what he ought to do. It would be the 
height of hypocrisy on my part if I were to find fault with 
your extreme liberality. ‘Therefore, the only expression I can 
utter to you is, to declare, with pure feelings of sincerity, that I 
accept this magnificent gift of yours with the deepest gratitude 
that man can feel. I will treasure it with the high feeling of 
pride and delight that a man ought to feel. And I pledge myself 
to you, that this bright gift of your’s shall never be tarnished by 
my conduct during the residue of my life. And when it pleases 
the Almighty to summon me to depart from you and from my 
family, I hope my children after me will preserve this testimonial 
with feelings of gratitude towards you, and of consciousness 
towards themselves, as it will be their duty to do: that they will 
treasure it as the richest heritage which, under Providence, I can 
bequeath unto them; and I hope and trust they will always look 
at it as a guide to them in prosperity or in adversity. And by 
their doing so, you, my respected friends, will have the gratifica- 
tion that your generosity towards me will never be abused by my 
children; you will have the guarantee, that the debt of gratitude 


But to return to what I said respecting some of our brethren | 


due to you from me, and which I never can repay, will be honour-— 
| ably discharged by the —s my children. 


And you will 
have the satisfaction, that ood opinion and kindly senti- 
ments engraved on that gift will never be erased or blackened by 
the conduct of my children. As all my children are present, and 
as life is uncertain, I trust these my words will leave the same 
impression on their minds as though they were my last parting 
exhortations. Ladies and gentlemen, before I conclude, I must 
not lose sight of the principal cause of this happy meeting. I 
believe, and I am led to understand, that the reason why I in 
particular have been selected to be honoured by this demonstra- 
tion is, because I took a promineot part in establishing the insti- 
tution of the Hebrew National School. It is true, and it cannot 
be denied, that I have acted rather conspicuously in establishing 
that School. But it must also be acknowledged that, without 


your aid and assistance, and without the aid and assistance of our 


worthy friend, the Doctor, and of our friend, Mr. Levison, new of 


| Brighton, and without your liberality and benevolence, this Insti- 


tution could never have been established—it could never have 
been continued—it could never have been made permanent. 
When I say permanent, I have the gratification to announce to 
you this evening, with the same feeling of pleasure as a physician 
who has a patient whose life is despaired of can at length declare 
to the friends of the sick man that he is out of danger— with the 
same feelings of joy I announce to yon, that this Institution, the 
existence of which at one time was threatened with danger, is 
now, thank God, out of danger; and we all ought to be happy at 
being relieved from an unpieasant anxiety. 1 call it unpleasant, 
because it must be admitted, that when a charitable Institution is 
in danger of an untimely end, the idea must be, to those friends 
who took an active part in establishing the charity, enough for 
their conscience to haunt them with melancholy reflections. But, 
thank God, from that unpleasant sensation we are now relieved ; 
and not only is the existence of the School out of danger for the 
present, but, through your genuine and enlightened beneficence, 
it is permanently established. So that we may now, with perfect 
confidence, anticipate that the result of it will tend to our happi- 
ness, to that of our children, and to that of the children of our 


poorer brethren; and to the satisfaction of our community and of 
{ the public at large. And it strikes me forcibly, that the proceed- 


ings of this evening verify the dictum of our tradition, which 
promises the promoters of education a two-fold reward—here 
and hereafter—since we have here ocular demonstration, though 
it has fallen to my lot to gain the first prize in the exhibition. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer; but will 
conclude by again declaring to you, that I appreciate your gene- 
rous gift with the purest feeling of sincerity, particularly as it is 
presented to me at a peculiar and favourable time—the day after 
the Day of Atonement. It must be acknowledged, even by 
sceptics and scoffers, when a Jew fasts twenty-six hours without 
tasting so much as a drop of water, and devotes the whole of that 
time to prayer and reflection on his past conduct, that even if he has 
harboured feelings uf animosity towards a brother in the faith, or, 
indeed, towards any man, they must depart from him on that day 
and for many days to come. And I happen to step in just one 
day after, and gain possession of your first pure feeling of affec- 
tion. I, therefore, the more highly appreciate your generosity, 
I also declare to you my purest sense of obligation to my worthy 
friend, the Reverend Doctor in the chair, and to the Gentlemen 
of the Committee, who have evinced their true friendship by their 
exertions in my behalf. To them, and to you all, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can in return only offer you my blessings and good 
wishes; and though they come from a humble individual, I hope 
they will come to ; for tradition teaches us, ‘ Let not the 
blessing of any individual be slighted by thee.’ And my blessing 
is, that you, and all that are dear to you, should never feel less 


happy than I am at present, or ever be in a less enviable position 4 ; 


in this evening: and my good wishes to you 


than I am 


are, to the fullest extent, all that you can wish yourselves, i 
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wish 


happiness.” The honorable gentleman resumed his seat amidst 
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you, and all that belong to you, long life, prosperity, and 


the most enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Levison, of Brighton, then, in an able address, moved a 
vote of thanks to the chair, which, having been seconded, was 
duly acknowledged. 

Mr. John Aaron, senior, then, in some introductory remarks, 
introduced a motion of thanks to the Treasurer and Committee, 
which, having been seconded, was acknowledged by Mr. Blanckensee. 


THE TWO PICTURES. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I presume, in availing yourself of the additional picture 
with which “ A Member of the Portuguese Synagogue” has 
thought proper to present you, that you can have no other desire, 
than that the same should be a true and correct delineation of the 
alleged original. I, therefore, 2s a member of the same Con- 
gregation, beg to inform you, that there never did exist any law 
of that body, which compelled the Chief Rabbi to deliver a 
funeral oration on any occasion, or even attend the funeral of a 
past Warden (Parnass). As your correspondent, reading your 


_ two sketches, seems to have called to his recollection the state- 


ment alluded to, it is much to be deplored, for the sake of truth, 
that it did not aid him a little in calling to his remembrance a 
knowledge of the laws (if he ever knew them) of the Congrega- 
tion to which he is united. Hoping that this additional picture, 
from its adherence to the fact, may claim an insertion in your 
journal, I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

| Aw Evper or Forty STANDING. 


[We direct the attention of our correspondent in our last | 


Number to the above letter.—Epb. J. C.} 


Tue Misses A. ann Atexannrr’s Concenrt.—The first 
public concert given by these voung ladies came off on Tues- 
day evening last at Sussex Hall; on which occasion the 
theatre was crowded. 
and singing was well selected and judiciously managed ; in 
fact this coacert was one of the best arranged we have wit- 
nessed in Sussex Hall. The singing of Miss Sara Flower 
and Mr. H. Phillips was delightful, and both artistes were 
honoured with more than one encore. Mr. F. Chatterton, on 
the harp, had also to submit to an encore. The Misses Alex- 
ander acquitted themselves to the extreme delight of the 
crowded audience, who testified their approbation by en- 
coring Miss H. Alexander’in the Cavatina “ Come per me 
Serono’”—Miss A. Alexander, in “ Di tanti palpiti,” etc. The 
voung ladies and Miss 8. Flower were again honoured with 
an encore in * My Lady the Countess.” 


Western Jewisu Free —We learn that,. 
since~the announcement of the Donations at the Examination, 
the Baroness de Rothschild of Gunnersbury Park has sent a 


donation of 5/. for herself, and 22. for the Baroness Charles de 
Rothschild. 


Diep, at the residence of her nephew, Mr. Moses Moses, at 
Dover, on the 12th inst., the widow of Michael Abrahams of 
Chatham, aged 86. ‘The deceased was buried at Chatham on the 
15th inst., regretted by a numerous circle of relatives and friends. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our Foreign Intelligence and other Correspondence is unavoidably deferred 
till our next. 


Leon's Jewish Commercial Boarding and | 


Lodging House, 
oi 12, Blackfriars Street, Salford, Manchester. 


4a RS. L., in returning thanks for the very liberal support she has received 

| \ for the last seven years, begs to intimate to those unacquainted with 

the Establishment, that the house is situated within two minutes’ walk of 

the Exchange. | 7 

| Charges very moderate, and every attention paid. 
N.B.—An Ordinary daily at balf-past one. 


The bill of fare for the lovers of music 


Jewish Gratitude. 


TESTIMONIAL TO WILLIAM THORNBORROW, ESQ.—Messrs. 

Rothschild and Sons, Alderman Salomons, Dr. Adler (the Chief 
Rabbi), Dr, L. Loewe, and other influential Jews, having already subscribed 
to the above Testimonial, the Committee will therefore sit daily at the 
London Tavern to receive Donations and Communications, which shall be 
duly advertised in the public journals. 

Mr. Thornborrow’s Committee have great pleasure in informing the 
Public that that Gentleman has communicated to them his intention to apply 
the proceeds arising from the Jews’ Subscription (for his Testimonial) to 
the establishment of an Asylum for the reception of “ Idiots, &c., of all 
denominations,” founded on a principle difering from any hitherto existing 
in this country. 

JOHN MARSHALL, Chairman. 
RICHARD PIKE, Hon. Secretary. 
Committee Room, London Tavern, October 17, 1848. 


To the worthy Privileged Voters of the New 
Symagogue. 
ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—The favour of your Vote and Interest is 
4 respectfully solicited on behalf of 


ELIZABETH LEW 

| Candidate for the late 
SOLOMON ARNOLD, Esq.’s MARRIAGE GIFT, 
(Having lost it at the last Election by Three Votes only). 

The applicant is the daughter of the late Alexander Levy, a member for 
many years of the New Synagogue, who has. but lately died, leaving a 
widow, a second wife, with eight children, totally unprovided for; the 
above-named Girl lost her mother (who was a sister of Mr. Abraham Harris) 
at the time when the Cholera raged in London a few years back. 

She, having no parents, is strongly recommended for your support, by 

Lewis Lucas, ESQ. 
SALOMONS, ESQ, | 
PuHILip PHILLIPS, EsQ. 

ASHER SAMSON, ESQ. 

Moss Lyons, E8qQ. 

ABRAHAM Harris, ESQ. 


Moss Woolf, esq. 
Mrs. Abraham Abrahams. 
Abraham Crawker, esq. 
Moss Lyons, esq. 

Lewis Levy, esq. 

Barnett Phillips, esq. 

P. S. Phillips, esq. 
Laurence Levy, esq. 
Abraham Levy, esq. 
Moses Levy, esq. 
Nathaniel Levy, esq. Jonas Defries, esq. 

D. Phillips, esq. | J. Alexander, esq. 
Michael Benjamin, esq. : M. Salomon, esq. 
Abraham Phillips, esq. M. J. Cashmore, esq. 

M. N. Levy, esq. — Sydney, esq. 

Eleazer Hart, esq. Mark Symmonds, esq. 
Abraham Hart, esq. | Jonah Solomon, esq. 
Jacob Lyons, esq. Joel Phillips, esq. 
Abraham Jacobs, esq. Mrs, Nathan. 

Mrs. Myers. S. Abrahams, esq. 

L. Isaacs, esq. — Cohen, esq., Chelmsford. 
L. Lazarus, esq. _ — Cohen, esq. 

Barnett Cohen, esq. Alexander Benjamin, esq, 
Jubn Jones, esq. . Mrs. Phillips. 

Mrs, Jones. Mrs. Crawker. 

Barnett Cohen, esq. Morris Barnett, esq. 
Michael Cohen, esq. Mrs. Solomon. 


Aaron Hart, esq. 

S. Simon, esq. 

L. Barnett, esq. 
Coleman Solomons, esq. 
Barnett Jewell, esq. 
‘Lewis Franklin, esq. 
Joseph Josephs, esq. 
Benjamin Myers, esq. 
Samuel Joseph, esq. 
Mrs. Woolf. 


Hebrew, French, German, 
RESPECTABLE young Englishman, of the Jewish persuasion, who is 
conversant with the French and German Languages, wishes for a 
situation in any Mercantile Establishment; would also teach Hebrew and 


' Music in the Family, if required. No objection to the Country. Respect- 


able References can be given. Direct, B.S. 29, Camomile-street, City. 


| Free Public House 


LET, at a moderate Rent, in the immediate vicinity of Houndsditceh. 

The premises are extensive, and, from their locality, admirably adapted 
for carrying on AGOOD AND PROFITABLE TRADE. To any person 
possessing a small amount of capital the present opportunity offers advan- 
tages rarely to be met with. Further particulars can be obtained on appli- 
cation to Messrs. Lazarus and Co., Wine and Spirit Merchantsand Brewers, 
No. 43, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields. | | 
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